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it is such a solid contribution to literature as few
scholars are fortunate enough to find time and
strength to make. The scope of the book was laid
down by himself: it was " to bring together
materials for a judgment of the change which came
over Europe in the sixteenth century, to which the
name of * the Reformation' is loosely given/' He
passed, in his five volumes, from the great schism
in the Papacy to the dissolution of the Council of
Trent. It cannot be said that Creighton's " History
of the Papacy" is a very amusing work. It was
not intended to entertain. It seems to leave out, of
set purpose, whatever would be interesting, and it
tells at length whatever is dull. It was Creighton's
theory, especially at this early period, that history
should be crude and unadorned; not in any sense
a product of literary art, but a sober presentation of
the naked truth. Yet even the naked truth about
what happened (let us say) under Pope John XXII.
should, one would have supposed, have been amus-
ing. But Creighton was determined not to stoop
to the blandishments of anecdote or the siren lure
of style.

Busy as he was with literature all through these
years, he found, or made, at Embleton as much to
do as would have satisfied most country parsons.
The temporal wants of his parishioners immediately
attracted his attention. Embleton has a fishing
suburb on the sea, called Craster. This was a
fever-ridden village, sunken in dirt and negligence.
Creighton, disregarding the growls of the indignant